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A Study of Patriotic Propaganda 


Readers of this Service are familiar with its policy of treating all questions reported on entirely without reference 
to the interests of the Federal Council of Churches or any other organization. Its function is solely educational. It 
is in no sense a “house organ.” In the present study we are following our established practice of ascertaining and 
stating the facts without bias and without reference to organizations or relationships. That the results in this case 
constitute a vindication of the Federal Council of Churches and other religious organizations in a mass of misleading 
propaganda is due to the facts as they are and not to any purpose of the Research Department. We have made this 


study in response to an urgent demand for an analysis of the propaganda, not to serve any organizational end but in 


the line of our function as a vehicle of factual information.—TueE Eprtor. 


The ten years since the war have seen more or less 
dy development of literature attacking not merely 
munists, syndicalists or socialists, but persons of all 

shades of opinion who seek to promote the cause of inter- 
national peace or who venture to stand for free speech, 
for more liberal legislation or for any program of social 
reconstruction. “Socialism,” “communism,” “soviet con- 
trol” and similar epithets are hurled indiscriminately at 
organizations or individuals who interest themselves in 
the limitation of armaments, the abolition of compulsory 
military training, or even in child labor legislation or 
the betterment of industrial conditions. This propaganda 
has reached the proportions of a nation-wide movement. 
The present monograph is devoted to an analysis of this 
literature and a candid inquiry into the truth or falsity 
of the voluminous charges which it contains. 


Tue DocuMENTS 


The bulkiest of all the source documents is the Lusk 
Report, the report of the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee Investigating Seditious Activities, which 
appeared in 1920. Two of the four huge volumes are 
devoted to “Revolutionary and Subversive Movements 
Abroad and at Home” and two to “Constructive Move- 
ments and Measures in America.” Of the first two vol- 
umes, which are all that concern us here, 643 pages are 
devoted to the history of radicalism abroad; 666 pages to 
the history of socialism, anarchy and revolutionary in- 
dustrial unionism in the United States; 377 pages to rad- 
ical propaganda, chiefly excerpts from radical magazines ; 
and 200 pages to the “spread of socialism in educated 
: through pacifist, religious, collegiate societies, etc.,” 
@® socialist propaganda in such groups. The Lusk 
Report is, indeed, the main source book for “professional 
patriots” today, in spite of the fact that much of the ma- 
terial is now out of date. 


A more recent volume is R. M. Whitney’s Reds in 
America, issued in 1924. Mr. Whitney was for some 
years before his death in 1924, the director of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the American Defense Society. His 
book is based on the “documents seized by the authorities 
in the raid upon the convention of the Communist party 
at Bridgman, Michigan, August 22, 1922.” With this 
material as a foundation Mr. Whitney has followed much 
the same method as the Lusk Report, though with much 
more condensation, linking up in one way or another prac- 
tically all the leaders in peace work or social reform with 
radical movements. Reds in America might almost be 
described as the Lusk Report brought up to date. 


Fred R. Marvin had been a collaborator of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s and is now, probably, the most prominent figure in 
the field. Until recently, Mr. Marvin edited the depart- 
ment called “The Searchlight” in the New York Commer- 
cial. When the Commercial was merged with another 
newspaper on January 1, 1927, this feature was discon- 
tinued. Since then Mr. Marvin has edited The Daily 
Data Sheet of the Keymen of America, price $6.00 per 
year. The material in these single sheets is classified 
under convenient headings so that it is easy to use. It 
is widely copied by Mr. Marvin’s sympathizers. He has 
also written a number of pamphlets, and articles for such 
magazines as The Army and Navy Journal, The National 
Republic and others. Mr. Marvin’s activities also in- 
clude lectures and the furnishing of materials to other 
writers. 


Another publication is The National Republic, edited 
until February, 1928, by George B. Lockwood. Under a 
slightly different name it was formerly the organ of the 
Republican National Committee. One department, “The 
Enemy Within Our Gates,” is devoted in each issue to 
the activities of the “Reds.” 


The series of articles in Patches, February 26-April 30, 
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1927, “Does the Federal Council of Churches Speak for 
20,000,000 Church Members on Political Questions?” by 
E. B. Johns and LeRoy F. Smith, bitterly attacked the 
Federal Council of Churches and other church groups 
working for world peace. These articles were reprinted 
in a single pamphlet (from which all citations are made). 
Later they were expanded into a small book Pastors, Poli- 
ticians, Pacifists. One of the authors is a reserve officer 
in the army; the other is understood to be a free-lance 
writer. The Constructive Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, which issues the book, is not incorporated and 
consists of the two authors. 


All of this material is characterized by misuse of terms, 
half-truths, misrepresentations and insinuations. Plainly 
false statements are not lacking. 


Several military organizations have their own papers, 
such as Scabbard and Blade and The Reserve Officer, 
which devote a good deal of space to the Red menace. 
National Defense Magazine is published by the Illinois 
State Department, Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
U. S. In the March, 1928, issue Pastors, Politicians, 
Pacifists is reviewed with apparent approval. The back 
cover page carries a full page advertisement of the Na- 
tional Defense Council (not incorporated) which declares 
“These sinister forces [of anti-national propaganda] must 
be exposed and uprooted! Their baneful influence on 
our national life must be ended! To accomplish this 
service to our country is the purpose of National Defense 
Council.” * 


Tue LITERATURE CHARACTERIZED 


In general, it may be said that the anti-radical propa- 
gandists attempt to show that those whom they attack are 
leaders of the revolutionary movement or are consciously 
or unconsciously helping the movement. Any individuals 
or groups, liberal or conservative, who declare their belief 
in anything that happens to have been advocated by 
radicals anywhere, are likely to find themselves labelled 
as directed by Soviet Russia. For example, in 1923, 
Zinovieff, then president of the Third International, said, 
according to Captain George L. Darte of the Military 
Order of the World War: “The Youth Movement is the 
best section of the Third International, and that is as it 
should be because they are the heralds of the future.” 
(Ye Shall Know the Truth, Marvin, p. 69.) And because 
a secretary of one of the great Christian mission boards 
has spoken for the Fellowship of Youth for Peace—the 
best known American “youth” group—has written a vol- 
ume entitled The Revolt of Youth, and has said certain 


*A partial list of the more pretentious publications on radicalism follows: 

The Lusk Report, (4 volumes). 

Frank A. Goodwin—The Red Peril. 

E. B. Johns and LeRoy F. Smith—Does the Federal Council of Churches 
Speak for 20,000,000 Church Members on Political Questions? Patches, 
February 26-April 30, 1927; Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists. 

Fred R. Marvin—“The Searchlight” in the New York Commercial: The 
Daily Data Sheet of the en of erica; Ye Shall Know the Truth; 
Underground with the Reds; Are These Your Friends? 

R. M. Whitney—Reds in America; and Reds in America (pamphlet); 
Back to Barbarism (pamphlet). 

H. C. Wilbur—Business Statesmanship. 

The Common Enemy. x 

Senate Hearings on the Recognition of Soviet Russia. Subcommittee of 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 1924, S. R. 50. 

The Woman Patriot, published by the Woman Patriot Publishing Com- 
pany, and edited by J. S. Eichelberger, attacks such welfare bills as the 
Sheppard-Towner Act and the Child Labor Amendment. 
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things considered to be commendatory of Russia, youth 
groups in America are linked with communism. 


This roundabout method of establishing fictitious 
nections is typical of the propaganda here under review, 
Other frequently-used methods are misrepresentation, in- 
sinuation, and the statement of half-truths and untruths, 
Often charges are apparently phrased so as to avoid 
specific libelous statements, while accomplishing a max- 
imum by way of damaging insinuation. Some illustra- 
tions may be given: 


“There is a conviction among those who have watched 
the Federal Council’s activities that attached to the ex- 
treme left is a pot of soviet gold.” (Patches, p. 2.) 


“It has been stated that each delegate [of Hubert Her- 
ring’s Mexican Seminar] paid his or her own expenses, 
but that statement is not generally believed by those who 
have made anything of an accurate analysis of the mis- 
sion and actions and utterances of the members since 
their return.” (Daily Data Sheet, June 3, 1927.) 


Misrepresentations are frequent in this material. Mr. 
Marvin’s work, for example, is grossly inaccurate in the 


use of names and quotations—and there is at times serious . 


misquotation, notwithstanding the fact that he declared 
some months ago that in twenty years no one “has pre- 
sented a single line of evidence to disprove a statement 
of fact made by me.” (Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, June 
29, 1927.) 


Frequent reference is made in this literature to 
alleged “Kirby Page anti-war pledge” and its cireula Ma 
by the Federal Council of Churches. This statement has 
appeared in many different publications with much fanci- 
ful elaboration. One version was as follows: 


“But when a combination of twenty-nine denominations 
called ‘the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America,’ sends out, through the United States mail, 125,- 
000 copies of the Kirby Page anti-war pledge, for some 
reason there does not seem to be more than a ripple of 
indignation, and yet that pledge to which the Federal 
Council of Churches asked 125,000 clergymen to sub- 
scribe, reads: ‘I never will sanction or participate in war 
and will not give financial or moral support to any war.’” 


The book referred to is War: Its Causes, Consequences 
and Cure, by Kirby Page, of which 51,799 copies were 
sent out by Sidney L. Gulick, executive secretary of the 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council, with a letter saying: 


“A few Christian laymen, who are deeply concerned 
about the relation of the church to the problem of abolish- 
ing war, have offered personally to defray the expense 
of sending to a selected group of Protestant ministers 
Mr. Kirby Page’s new book War: Its Causes, Conse- 
quences and Cure. A copy is being sent to you herewith. 


“The book has not been prepared in our office, nor is 
it a part of our official literature, but I feel that whether 
or not one agrees with Mr. Page’s conclusions as to the 
policies and programs which the church should ado 
certainly the considerations which he brings forw 
merit the most careful study by every minister. 


“If, after reading the book, you would be good enough 
to let me know your own viewpoint, I should greatly 
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appreciate it. It is important for us to know the attitudes 
d judgments on these matters of a representative group 
ministers.” 


There is no “pledge” in this volume, nor anything that 
anybody was asked to sign. The author urged the 
churches, as many other earnest Christians have done, to 
repudiate war and to have nothing to do with it. 


The misrepresentation of this matter was so patent that 
C. E. Carpenter, editor of the publication in which the 
above statement appeared, later admitted that he had been 
misled and refused to allow others to reprint it. 


Another point which must be noted is the vague use of 
terms that is common to this propaganda. Communism 
and socialism are treated as practically the same, while 
syndicalism, liberalism, pacifism, and internationalism are 
regarded as at least similar. One and all, indeed, are 
declared to be receiving their instructions from Russia, 
whether they know it or not. 


In this connection a comment from Will Irwin’s How 
Red ls America? may be of interest. Mr. Irwin, it should 
be noted, states frankly his belief that the communists in 
this country (mainly the Workers’ party) do receive their 
instructions from Kussia. The break between the social- 
ists and communists in the 1919 Socialist convention was 
caused by socialist insistence on purely political methods. 
Yet Mr. Irwin says: “An American could no more be 
an open and professed member of both the Socialist party 

the Workers’ party than he could be both a Methodist 
a Roman Catholic.” 


Quotations may be used, as everyone knows, to prove 
something quite different from that intended by the writer. 
Mr. Marvin in a letter dated September 30, 1927, says of 
the editor of the World Tomorrow, Kirby Page, that 
“under the cloak of religion he is doing all he can to 
advance socialism and communism in this country.” In 
proof of this he cites the following excerpt from a pub- 
lished article: “Both communism and socialism have many 
different meanings. The early Christians of Jerusalem 
were communists. . . . The bolshevists of Russia are 
also communists. To the contention that com- 
munism and socialism are alike because both are opposed 
to the present capitalist system we would simply point out 
that so is the religion of Jesus. . . .” “Any man,” 
says Mr. Marvin, “who contends that the teachings of 
Jesus are subversive to constituted government, either 
does not know what he is talking about or is deliberately 
perverting the fact.” Mr. Page’s remark about capitalism 
would, of course, be criticized by many but this use of 
his statement is obviously a mischievous distortion. 


Another illustration of the .same method is found in 
the use of a communist document captured at Bridgman, 
Michigan. This document as printed in Reds in America 
(p. 193) reads in part: 


“The Ku Klux Klan is a decided menace to the working 
class, and especially to the Negro. It becomes 
Maperative, therefore, that steps be taken to expose and 
=: this organization. In order that the Negro may be 
reached with education and propaganda and that he may 
be organized for activity the following methods are recom- 
mended. 


. of the legitimate daily newspaper, 
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“Friendship of liberal-minded Negro ministers shall be 
sought, as these men are at the present time the leaders 


of the Negro masses and many of them are earnest but 
lack scientific knowledge. 


“Conferences on the economic conditions among 
Negroes shall be held from time to time with these min- 
isters, educators, and other liberal elements, and through 
their influence the party shall aim to secure a more favor- 
able hearing before the Negro masses.” 


The last two statements were printed in the Daily Data 
Sheet for October 18, 1927, but with the word “Negro” 
carefully deleted, so as to intimate that ministers in gen- 
eral are being made the tools of Russia. Reds in America 
states definitely that the document was drawn up by a 


special committee at the convention'to consider the Negro 
question. 


Another illustration may be given. The Daily Data 
Sheet tor November 19, 1927, shows concern over the 
fact that foreign newspapers in New York City have a 
daily circulation of 947,0UU copies. It then goes on to say 
that English language newspapers have a circulation of 
2,427,00U copies and that the foreign dailies have about 
22 per cent of the total daily circulation. The list given of 
inglish language dailies omits not only the tabloids, with 
a combined total of 1,451,000, as “hardly within the scope 
” but also the Telegram 
(182,000), the Brookiyn Eagle (74,000), the Bronx Home 
News (96,000) and the Sunday editions of the English 
language newspapers (circulation 3,901,000). But the 
smallest foreign-language papers are carefully listed. The 
matter is of little importance save as it illustrates the utter 
untrustworthiness of this propaganda. 


There are, also, other inaccuracies less apparently delib- 
erate than those discussed above. Some of these, indeed, 
are really comic. A few will be cited as an indication of 
the quality of all this material. 


In a speech devoted in the main to the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case Frank A. Goodwin discusses Felix Frankfurter’s 
part in the defense of Mooney and Billings in 1917 and 
says: “As the result of the work of Frankfurter and the 
rest of the gang these men [Mooney and Billings] were 
pardoned, notwithstanding the enormity of their crime. 

” Mooney and Billings, as every informed person 
knows, are still in prison. 


The Daily Data Sheet for April 6, 1927, refers to “Os- 
wald Garrison Villiard, (sic) editor of The New Repub- 
lic” and to “Herbert Croly, editor of The Nation.” These 
may, of course, have been mere slips not caught in proof- 
reading, but they are fairly typical of the inaccuracies in 
which this propaganda abounds. They indicate a charac- 
teristic remoteness from the whole body of facts upon 
which these writers profess expert knowledge. 


By way of further example, on October 8, 1927, the 
Daily Data Sheet discussed Heywood Broun’s controversy 
with the New York World over his articles on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. It says that Mr. Broun “poured verbose 
contumely upon the heads of all who disagreed with him, 
including President Elliot [sic] of Harvard. ; 


The Daily Data Sheet for December 10, 1927, informs 
its readers that “The headquarters [of the Illuminati] 
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were moved from Bavaria to Germany”—a rather sur- 
prising bit of information. 

Other illustrations from‘ government documents may 
be cited to indicate the extent to which these propagandists 
sometimes go. On February 27, 1928, Senator Walsh 
made a speech in the Senate against the illegitimate use of 
the government penalty envelopes for propaganda pur- 
poses, in which he cited many documents of this sort sent 
out thus illegally, and other documents as well, illustrative 
of the lengths to which the propagandists sometimes go. 


He quoted, among other things, the following letter from 
Fred R. Marvin to E. C. Shields: 


“New York Commercial, 
. New York, February 15, 1924. 
“Mr. E. C. Shields, 


Associated Industries, Billings, Mont. 


“My dear Mr. Shields: How goes the game? I have 
not had time to write you since Heck was a pup, as the 
work down here has been exceptionally heavy. 


“Now I am writing only because I want a little dope. 
I want the ‘low down’ on one Thomas Walsh, Senator 
from your state. To what extent has he been mixed with 
Bill Dunn and the radical element? What is his political 
life, so far as connections with radicals are concerned? 
If you have anything along that line, shoot it to me, 
please, and I will be your everlasting friend. 


“Hope the game goes well with you. When you have 
any bulletin or news matters about open-shop work in 
Billings, mail it in; we like to use all such matter in the 
Commercial. 


“Yours for national loyalty, 


Fred R. Marvin, 
Editor, Searchlight Department.” 


In referring to the Teapot Dome oil leases Senator 
Walsh said: “In a pamphlet or book issued by Mr. Mar- 
vin, he says: ‘Calm, cold, reliable, and trustworthy evi- 
dence brought out in court, however, proved these leases 
and contracts instead of being a part of a scheme to rob the 
government were but part of a preparedness program 
approved by the Naval War Board; that the purpose of 
these leases and contracts was to give a fuel-burning navy 
emergency oil stored at strategic points through the erec- 
tion of the necessary tanks—then and now still lacking— 
and to construct pipe lines from far interior oil fields to 
connect with water points that the oil in such fields might 
promptly be made available in case of necessity.’ ” 


Whereupon Senator Caraway said: “He is evidently 
attacking the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
canceled the leases.” (Congressional Record, 70th Con- 
gress, lst session, February 27, 1928, p. 3717.) 


Another instance is that of the appearance of E. B. 
Johns, one of the authors of the Patches articles and 
Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists, at the hearings on H. R. 
7359 (to increase the navy) before the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs. His description of a socialist was even 
broader than that common among his fellow propa- 
gandists 


“A lady who called herself ‘Miss,’ although she is mar- 
ried, was the press agent for the Federal Council of 


Churches and the American Civil Liberties Union, I am 
informed that she is a socialist. © 


“Mr, Britten. Is she a socialist? 


“Mr. Johns. Yes, according to my information. At 
least she does not have the ideas on marriage that is 
generally entertained in the Protestant churches.” [State- 
ments of Mrs. Sherman D. Walker, Vice-President and 
Chairman of Committee on National Defense and E. B. 
Johns on (H. R. 7359) a Bill for the Increase of the 
Naval Establishment (No. 247), p. 1453.} 


Incidentally, the lady thus condemned never held any 
commission, formal or informal, to represent the Federal 
Council of Churches. 


There are not a few pure falsehoods in this mass of 
material. For example, Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists 
refers (p. 196) to Rev. Sidney L. Gulick as a member 
of the Farmer-Labor Party of New York in 1921. Dr. 


Gulick has never had any connection with the Farmer- 
Labor Party. 


The Daily Data Sheet for July 21, 1927, reprints a 
letter from S. P. Luzzo, a Chicago official of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, to President Green of the A, F. 
of L., in which Mr. Luzzo states that “the late Andrew 
Carnegie set aside $2,000,000 endowment fund to carry 
on the work of the church council. . . .” This refers 
to Mr. Carnegie’s endowment of the Church Peace Union, 
an entirely different organization from the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. © 


Tue Notion oF REvoLUTION 


But no discussion of propagandist literature would 
be complete without mention of the contributions 
of the English woman, Nesta Webster, from whom the 
propagandists draw much inspiration. Mrs. Webster 
seems to be much the most prolific of the writers on the 
“world revolution.” Indeed, the latter term, which is 
very frequent in the more recent writings of the propa- 
grandists against peace movements, is hardly intelligible 
until one has made the acquaintance of Mrs. Webster's 
books. Her importance in this whole hysterical move- 
ment is indicated by Mr. Marvin’s statement. “The one 
authoritative living historian on radical subversive move- 
ments is Mrs. Nesta Webster of London.” (The Truth 
About the Red Movement, p. 3) The more noteworthy 
of her publications are The French Revolution (1919), 
World Revolution (1921), Secret Societies and Subver- 
sive Movements (1924) and The Socialist Network 
(1926). 


The heart of all these books is Adam Weishaupt and 
the Order of the Illuminati, Adam Weishaupt lived in 
Bavaria in the eighteenth century during the period of 
the Enlightenment, a movement that was anti-clerical, 
anti-Catholic, anti-Jesuit, but strongly humanitarian. 
Bavaria, at this time, was largely dominated by the 
Jesuits, and Weishaupt came to be intensely bitter against 
them. Weishaupt became professor of canon law at In- 
golstadt, a position which a Jesuit had always held upg 
that time. In 1773, the order of Jesuits was dissol 
by Pope Clement XIV. But Weishaupt continued 
brood over the evils caused by the Jesuits. In 1776, 
Weishaupt and some of his friends formed a secret so- 
ciety, calling themselves “Illuminati.” The purposes of 
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the group are said to have been moral self-improvement, 
improvement of humanity, sociability, etc. There were 
¢: degrees: novice, minerval and master. It was a 

gue of free thinkers to fight the obscurantism of the 
time. In 1780, Baron Knigge joined the order and a 
decided change occurred. An alliance was made with the 
Freemasons, who, on the continent, were anti-clerical and 
anti-monarchical. The order grew rapidly for a time. 
Goethe, Herder and Pestalozzi were members. By 1784 
there were 2,000 or 3,000 members. With its increased 
strength the Illuminati grew reckless and boasted of their 
control of political affairs. The duke of Bavaria made 
efforts to destroy it, seeking testimony from former mem- 
bers, raiding the houses of some of the leaders, etc. In 
1786 the duke of Bavaria dissolved the order. Several 
volumes of documents taken in the raids were published. 
On the basis of these documents the Illuminati were ac- 
cused of trying to overthrow religion and the state, of 
being forgers, prisoners, and men of depraved tastes. 
Le Forestier, author of Les Illuminés de Baviére et la 
Frane-Magonnerie Allemande (1915), worked in the 
Bavarian archives.* He says (p. 457) that these volumes 
are much edited, that there are many omissions and addi- 
tions. There was gossip for some time that the order 
had gone on underground, though most competent his- 
torians believe that it was not revived. During the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries literature appeared on 


the subject, though historians in general pay little atten- 
tion to it. 


ut, according to Nesta Webster the Illuminati have 

n since about 1784 the most important force in Euro- 
pean social history. Their real purpose, she believes, was 
a huge plot against civilization. When the novices, or 
“dupes,” had become “adepts” they learned the real pur- 
poses of the order, which had hitherto been zealously 
hidden. The alleged purposes were 


1, The abolition of monarchy and all ordered govern- 
ment. 


2. The abolition of private property. 
3. The abolition of inheritance. 

4. The abolition of patriotism. 

5. The abolition of the family. 

6. The abolition of all religion.’ 


The Illuminati, according to this new revelation, brought 
about the French Revolution and nearly all liberal or 
radical movements of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies in Europe and America, at least. And that is what 
is meant when the leaders of the present agitation refer 
to “world revolution” or the “world revolutionary move- 
ment.” 


By 1782, the French Freemasons, or part of them, at 
least, are declared to have been won over to Illuminism. 
Among its wretched offspring Mrs. Webster finds such 
widely differing phenomena as trade-unionism, pan-Ger- 
manism, communism, internationalism and the Great War. 


= even that list does nct tell the whole story. Illu- 
ism worked in the United States as well. Jefferson was 


*Vernon Stauffer, New England and the Bavarian Illuminati (1919) 
covers the same ground in English. 


Nesta Webster, World Revolution, p. 22. 


~ many and the Jews. 
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accused of being an Illuminatus and, according to Mrs. 
Webster, the charge was proved by his vigorous defense 
of the order. Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason showed 
his desire to abolish religion and, therefore, indicated his 
membership. (This, of course, indicates complete igno- 
rance of Thomas Paine, but that is ng “rg of no inter- 
est to the writer.) The New York World, “edited by a 
German” (apparently the elder Pulitzer, the former own- 

er) is said to be a good modern example of the workings 
of the Illuminati. Another writer on the subject says that 
Phi Beta Kappa is, or was, also a part of Illuminism 
(Heckethorn, Secret Societies, vol. 2, p. 310). This 
should be kept in mind when reading the following state- 
ment by an investigator for the Military Intelligence Asso- 
ciation who for some reason reported on the Y. M. C. A. 
student conference in Milwaukee, Wis., December 29, 
1926. In speaking of the peace workers at the conference 
he said: “It was interesting to note that Phi Beta Kappa 
keys were worn by both Professor Coe and Roswell 
Barnes, as well as a Baptist minister from one of the 
southern colleges. .’ Presumably this means that 
all Phi Beta Kappa members are on the list of suspects. 


Mrs. Webster finds that, either as adepts or dupes, all 
those who are helping or are sympathetic to trade unions, 
strikes, general strikes, limitation of armaments, anti- 
nationalism, feminism, etc., are really working for the 
world revolution. She is particularly bitter against Ger- 
Curiously enough a German writer, 
Dr. Friedrich Wichtl, in Weltfreimaurerei Weltrevolu- 
tion-Weltrepublik holds much the same thesis but he be- 
lieves that the world revolution worked through England 
against Germany! 

Many references to world revolution or to its six 
principles may be found in the Daily Data Sheet and other 
similar publications. 


Tue CHARTS 


The accusations of “radicalism” are very often bol- 
stered up by pointing out “interlocking directorates” be- 
tween the liberal organizations and those more radical. 
The “spider-web” chart is a favorite method of picturing 
this relationship—which is frequently rather tenuous. The 
most famous of these charts is the one dealing with the 
women’s organizations which appeared in 1923. By lines 
drawn to indicate the membership of certain women in 
different organizations the chart purported to show the 
socialist-pacifist connections of such dissimilar 
tions as the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, the Parent-Teachers’ Associations, the National 
League of Women Voters, the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, etc., and to prove that opposition to 
military preparedness really emanates from communist 
sources. The chart was prepared by Mrs. Lucia R. Max- 
well, librarian of the Chemical Warfare Service of the 
War Department. The women’s organizations protested 
vigorously and asked for its withdrawal. John W. 
Weeks, then Secretary of War, replied to a letter from 
Mrs. Maude Wood Park, chairman of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, as follows: 


“With reference to the letter from your committee, 
dated April 2, complaining of the injustice done your 
organization by the circulation of a chart by a subordinate 
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in the War Department, you are informed that all the 
charts complained of in the possession of the Chemical 
Warfare Service have been ordered destroyed. General 
Fries has been directed to inform all persons that there 
are errors in the chart and to request their destruction. 


“I regret that charts containing the errors pointed out 
by your committee were ae by any branch of the 
War Department.” 


This disavowal has apparently not been effective in 
checking spider-web activity. Several other charts 
have been issued. When the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News- 
Sentinel attacked the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and 
two Y. W. C. A. secretaries for their affiliation with it, 
in the spring of 1927, they referred at some length to the 
spider-web chart and published in their “brief” (but not 
in the news articles) a second chart to show the evil 
connections of the Fellowship with other more radical 
groups. But this chart, though described as constructed 
from the original chart, lists but one of the 16 organiza- 
tions on the original chart. There are many inaccuracies 
in it. Of the 15 persons listed as directors of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation six are authoritatively stated to 
be not even members. Similarly, persons not members 
of other organizations are listed as such. This isa further 
illustration of the utterly untrustworthy character of this 
propaganda material. 


A third chart has recently appeared in an Open Letter 
to Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. This 
one, “Conspicuous Radicals and Organizations and Their 
Affiliations in the U. S.,” lists 51 individuals and 41 organ- 
izations. The latter are grouped as “Yellow-Pacifist-In- 
ternationalist-Pro-German,” “Pink-Progressive-Collectiv- 
ist,” “Red Radical-Communist-Subversive,’ “Red and 
Part-Red Labor Organizations and Adjuncts,” “Rose 
Colored Educational-Political-Religious,” and “Govern- 
ment of the U. S.” This chart is obviously a small repro- 
duction of a much larger one. Seven of these organiza- 
tions are not now in existence, and two others never were 
—the so-called “youth movement” (never an organization 
in this country) and the “U. S. Maternity Bureau.” The 
American Federation of Labor is listed under “Red and 
Part-Red Labor Organizations” and such colleges as 
Harvard and Yale as “rose colored.” 


Closely allied with these are the directories, of which 
a number have been published. Scabbard and Blade issues 
a directory of the signers of the foreword of the Lane 
pamphlet, Military Training in High School and Colleges 
in the United States. A few citations from this follow. 


George A. Coe. “He is a member of the American 
Federation of Teachers which has many extreme socialists 
and radicals in executive capacities.” [Professor Coe, as 
every informed minister knows, is one of the greatest 
religious educators in America. ] 


Charles W. Gilkey. “He was one of a group of clergy- 
men who, under date of May 22, petitioned the ‘Chicago 
Tribune’ to remove Stephen Decatur’s statement, ‘My 
Country right or wrong’ from its editorial page, stating 
that it bred a false kind of patriotism.” [Dr. Gilkey is 
the honored minister of Hyde Park Baptist Church, 

Chicago. ] 


Rufus M. Jones. “ . . the author of a number 
of books, one of his last being “The Churches’ Debt to 


Heretics.’” [An apology for this eminent religious 
teacher and writer would be gratuitous. ] @ 


Henry Noble MacCracken. “He was educated in 
New York, Harvard and Brown Universities and Smith 
College.” [The president of Vassar did not, of course, 
attend a woman’s college. ] 


Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. The “directory” quotes from 
Finance and Industry of December, 1920: “Rabbi Silver 
said that the open shop was an attack against unionism.” 
[This would seem to be the least original remark which 
the noted Cleveland rabbi is on record as having made.] 


William E. Sweet. “In 1922, Mr. Sweet was a sub- 
scriber to the pamphlet service of the American Civil 
Liberties Union and was also in England studying 
workers’ education and industrial relationships.” [Ex- 
Governor Sweet is a well-known Democratic leader and 
a prominent churchman. ] 


Mary E. Woolley. “She was educated at Amherst [sic] 
and Smith colleges and Yale University.” A list of the 
organizations to which Miss Woolley belongs is given 
which includes the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., 
American Association of University Women, American 
Association for Labor Legislation, World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, etc. 


At the end of Special Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 5, of Scab- 
bard and Blade, from which these excerpts are taken, ap- 
pears the following vulgar statement: “The biographical 
sketches herewith given hit only the ‘high spots’ in 
careers of but a very small percentage of that element 
our country, who, possessed of constipated mentality, en- 
gaged in their favorite pastime of tearing down, 


offer nothing constructive for a supposed solution of the 


all-embracing subjec: matter of national defense.” 


Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists, a recent book by E. B. 
Johns and LeRoy F. Smith, authors of the Patches arti- 
cles, gives what purports to be a directory of Federal 
Council officials from which the following excerpts are 
taken: 


Brent, Bishop Charles H. “An ardent champion and 
speaker for assorted radical ideas and movements. Said 
in 1916, in apologizing for bolshevism, that ‘it has some 
admirable features.’ . . .” This was, incidentally, the 
year before the bolshevist revolution. There is no more 
highly respected churchman in America than Bishop 
Brent, of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Western 
New York. 


Leach, Henry Goddard. “Editor of the ‘Forum,’ ultra 
liberal monthly publication, and member of the advisory 
committee of the radical ‘Churchman.’” Dr. Leach, the 
Forum and The Churchman are too well known to need 
defense. 


Macfarland, Rev. Charles S. “Trustee, Church Peace 
Union, member, executive committee of the World Al- 
liance for International Friendship through the Churches, 
an affiliated organization with the ultra-pacifist National 
Council for the Prevention of War. rake@) 
great interest in the selection of reserve chaplains; 
denominations have supinely turned over to the Federal 


‘Council the function of certifying their clergymen fors 


commissions in the Chaplains Reserve Corps, U. S. 
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Army.” This may perhaps as well stand without com- 


t. 
é.. of this directory was also published in the Southern 
Textile Bulletin for April 21, 1927. 


What’s What, the organ of the Industrial Defense So- 
ciety of Boston, issued a list of about 270 organizations, 
called “Communists, Socialists, Pacifists, I. W. W., and 
Doubtful Societies and Organizations Operating in the 
United States.” About 75 of those are no longer in 
existence at all; others are repeated several times in the 
list. The names are curiously garbled and the list is ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate. 


But probably the most curious of all these directories 
is the unsigned typewritten list of “Undesirable Speakers,” 
circulated by the Massachusetts State Vice-Regent of the 
D. A. R. This list names 88 women and 125 men as 
“undesirable speakers” with brief comments after their 
names to show why they are “undesirable.” Only a few 
of these can be mentioned but the list includes Sophonisba 
P. Breckenridge, professor of social economy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, branded as a “socialist”; Lucy P. 
Carner, executive of the Industrial Department of the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A., called “radical”; 
Carrie Chapman Catt, noted woman suffrage leader, who 
must answer for being an “internationalist, feminist, edi- 
tor of Woman’s Bible” ; Maude Royden, English preacher, 
pronounced “pacifist, Christian socialist”; Mary Van 
Kleeck, director of industrial studies, Russell Sage Foun- 
e classified as “radical”; Judge George W. Ander- 
som, judge of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, who is 
indicted as a member of the “National Council People’s 
Legislative Service”; Irving Fisher, professor of political 
economy at Yale University, who finds himself dubbed a 
“socialist” ; Samuel Guy Inman, executive secretary of the 
Committee on Cooperation with Latin America, who is 
pronounced a “pacifist”; James G. McDonald, chairman 
Foreign Policy Association, similarly classified ; Professor 
E. A. Ross, well-known professor of sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin, and William Allen White, Re- 
publican, newspaper editor, both of whom are discovered 
to be “socialists.” Controversy over this “blacklist” has 
now become a feature of the daily news. 


The groups attacked are many and varied. Pacifist 
groups or those who oppose military preparedness, or any 
part of the War and Navy Departments’ plans, or who 
advocate the League of Nations or the World Court, or 
who work for a better general understanding of inter- 
national problems bear the brunt of the attack. But those 
who work for better industrial relations, for child labor 
laws or for social insurance are likely to find themselves 
quite as “subversive” as the pacifists are declared to be. 
Even the conservative trade unions are at times sharply 
attacked. What's What lists the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, one of the most useful of our social 
betterment agencies, among “seditious organizations.” 


In general, an interest in international relations is re- 
garded as a very dangerous thing. A rather extreme 
statement is the following excerpt from the Emporia 
en Teachers’ College Bulletin, circulated by the head- 

ers of the Seventh Corps Area. “The military 
organizations, say the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
are leading directly to war and ruin. . . Yet despite 
all these wild dreams to which the Young Men’s Christian 
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Association man is subject, he supports foreign missions. 
And foreign missions are always more or less dependent 
upon military power for their continued existence. China 
has been especially hard to convert. Jt was necessary to 
drive home the precepts of the Christian religion with the 
point of a bayonet to make a believer of the heathen 
Chinese.” (Congressional Record, 70th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, February 27, 1928, p. 3719—Italics ours.) 


Indeed the mere word “international” seems to alarm 
the propagandists. Hon. George W. Wickersham, for- 
merly United States Attorney General, seems to the 
authors of the Patches articles, a rather suspicious person 
because he is “the international lawyer.” Even Elihu 
Root is apparently also regarded as a bit suspect. In 
their opinion, judging from a diagram in Pastors, Politi- 
cians, Pacifists, advocacy of the League of Nations or the 
World Court is to be considered as reprehensible as urg- 
a recognition of Soviet Russia or even communism 
itself. 


ATTACKS ON CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Certain church groups have been attacked with especial 
sharpness. The Church Peace Union, the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches and 
the Federal Council of Churches have been the target for 
much criticism. Sometimes, as in the Patches articles and 
in Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists, it is impossible to tell 


- which of the three organizations is being referred to. The 


principal charges preferred may be noted briefly. 


(1) That the Federal Council is “attempting to control 
affairs of the civil government.” If this means influencing 
public opinion on ethical issues it is, of course, part of the 
Council’s avowed purpose. It has never aspired to “con- 
trol” any one—not even its own constituent bodies. 


(2) That it works under the direction of radical groups. 
The absurdity of this statement is apparent to anyone who 
knows the conservative personnel of the Federal Council’s 
Executive and Administrative Committees. 


(3) That it has opposed “every measure of adequate 
defense for the nation.” This is a complete misrepresen- 
tation. 


(4) That some of its leaders are “active and influential 
directors in many radical subversive organizations.” Ob- 
viously all hangs here on what is meant by “subversive.” 
As these propagandists use it, it includes everything look- 
ing toward a more Christian society. 


(5) That it has opposed every effort to exclude unde- 
sirable immigrants. The charge is totally untrue. As a 
matter of fact, Sidney L. Gulick, secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill, was one of the formulators and earliest 
advocates of the percentage plan for limiting immigration. 


(6) That the Federal Council “succeeded in convincing 
the Senate that the great body of church members was 
demanding that the United States adhere to the World 
Court protocol.” The facts concerning World Court sen- 
timent are not known. It may be that the Federal Council, 
in common with many other groups, considerably over- 
estimated it. In that case the Council’s offense here seems 
to consist in representing to the Senate that the country 
was more idealistic in the matter of international relations 
than it turned out to be, 
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(7) That the “controlling group” of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches urges the cancellation of war debts. This 
is a double falsehood. There is no controlling group, as 
anyone wells knows who has watched the governing bodies 
in action; nor has any Federal Council group advocated 
cancellation of war debts. 


(8) That the “controlling group has at its command, 
through the Federal Council and its affiliated and cooperat- 
ing organizations, an annual budget of about a million dol- 
lars.” This is false in statement and utterly misleading 
in implication. The budget of the Federal Council—the 
only sum that the Federal Council or any Federal Council 
group or department has the slightest authority to use or 
whose expenditure is in the slightest degree subject to 
Federal Council influence—is approximately $300,000. 


It may be in order to state here that the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, Inc., is the 
national Protestant federation, composed of delegates 
officially elected by twenty-eight denominations. Its 
Executive and Administrative Committees include in their 
membership some 150 persons chosen from among the 
most representative churchmen and churchwomen in 
America. 


Testifying before the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, E. B. Johns said: “The headquarters of the 
Church Peace Union and the Federal Council of Churches 
are in New York City and as I have explained are domi- 
nated by the same group. . . . For instance, as the Church 
Peace Union they can appropriate say $5,000 for some 
activity of the Federal Council of Churches. Then, with- 
out stirring from their seats, the group can adjourn the 
Church Peace Union, call a meeting of the controlling 
committee of the Federal Council, and accept the $5.000 
with thanks.” [Statements of Mrs. Sherman D. Walker. 
Vice-President and Chairman of Committce on National 
Defense and E. B. Johns on (H. R. 7359) a Bill for the 
Increase of the Naval Establishment (No. 247) p. 1.454.] 


Here again, the statement is false and utterly mislead- 
ing. The trustees of the Church Peace Union. who alone 
could appropriate money to another body, could under no 
circumstances take anv action whatever that would be 
remotely binding on the Federal Council of Churches. 
Those of them who are also members of the Federal 
Council’s Administrative Committee are but a small frac- 
tion of the, total number and they do not and could not 
constitute a “controlling committee.” This “committee” 
is a pure fiction. 


There would be no point in going into these details 
save that they show the totally untrustworthy, irresponsible 
character of this mass of accusations. 


There are so many inaccuracies and misleading state- 
ments in these articles that it is impossible to consider 
them all. The charge of radicalism is curiously sup- 
ported. “The American Civil Liberties Union, which is 
the left of the Federal Council of Churches, has ifs left 
in the Third International of Moscow.” The explanation 
is: “The connection is through the chairman, the Rev. 
Harry F. Ward, who is a leader in both organizations. 
Further evidence of relationship is indicated by the fact 
that the Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert. general secretary 
of the Council, the Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, secretary of 
its Department of Research, and the Rev. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, chairman of its Industrial Commission at Detroit, 


have been contributors to The World Tomorrow,” which, 
in turn, has received money from the Garland Fund. 


The officers of the American Civil Liberties 
would probably be among the first to deny that they have 
any voice, individually or collectively, in the conservative 
governing bodies of the Federal Council. Dr. Ward is, as 
he should be, by virtue of his secretaryship of the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Service, a member of the 
group of denominational secretaries who participate in 
shaping the Federal Council’s program of social service 
and social research. 


As for the World Tomorrow, its contributors also in- 
clude Senator Borah, Philip Marshall Brown of Princeton 
University, Edwin M. Borchard of Yale University, James 
T. Shotwell of Columbia and Brigadier General Gig- 
nilliat, superintendent of Culver Military Academy. 


Another utterly false statement is the following, from 
Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists: “According to the Federal 
Council’s admitted expenses, the campaign for the League 
of Nations cost between $350,000 and $400,000.” This 
alleged expenditure is considerably greater than the 
Council ever expended for all purposes combined in any 
year of its existence. The statement is a complete fabri- 
cation. From the time the League of Nations was organ- 
ized until the present the Council has carried on no cam- 
paign whatever in its interest or in the interest of Amer- 
ican participation in it. Any expense incurred earlier in 
developing interest in a proposed League of Nations did 
not exceed a few thousand dollars. 


In May, 1927, the managing editor of the Ded 
Herald (Decatur, Ill.) reported to the Federal Council 
of Churches that Lieut. Col. Edward Wentworth had 
asserted publicly that the Federal Council was sending 
out form letters advising young men not to join the R. O. 
T. C. or the C. M. T. C. The inquirer was assured that 
no such letter had been sent out by the Council and Lieut. 
Col. Wentworth was requested to retract his statements. 
Lieut. Col. Wentworth replied that he had heard the let- 
ters read in a meeting but had not seen the document. 
He made many efforts to secure the original letter but 
was unable to do so since it had been lost. In a recent 
letter to the Federal Council, Lieut. Col. Wentworth said: 
“T publicly retracted my statements at the Reserve Officers’ 
Convention . and, furthermore, complimented the 
Federal Council of Churches for its broadminded attitude. 
. I am duly appreciative of the indefensible posi- 
tion in which I now stand. af 


Congressman Arthur M. Free of California introduced 
a bill into the 69th Congress calling for an investigation 
of the Federal Council of Churches on the basis of the 
charges contained in Patches.* Later, however, he stated 
that he had no intention of reintroducing it and had no 
grounds for doing so. 


An attack of a different tvpe was directed at certain 
officers of the Council by southern trade-papers soon after 
the appearance of the “Appeal to Southern Industrial 
Leaders” by 40 bishops, prominent ministers and church 
officials of the South (See INFormation Service for 
April 9, 1927, and June 11, 1927, for a fuller accou 
the statement and the reaction to it). The “Appea, 
which was conciliatory in tone, stated in part that the 


*H. Res. 446, 6oth Congress. 
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signers were convinced that the mill villages of the South 
‘Q@puld be merged as rapidly as is consistent with safety 
ime the larger community” and that it is desirable and 
helpful that labor “should have a proper share in making 
and enforcing the regulations by which industrial plants 
are controlled.” But they said, “We do not undertake .. . 
to suggest the forms which employe representation in fac- 
tory government should take, whether arrangements 
negotiated with regular unions or forms of works coun- 
cils.” The Southern Textile Bulletin for March 31, 1927, 
declared that “Bishop James Cannon, Jr., of Washington, 
D. C., who was nominally the prime mover in this attack, 
is known to be extremely radical in his views” and that he 
is “a representative of the disreputable Anti-Saloon 
League a shelter for parasites.” With regard 
to representation for labor the Bulletin says “they advocate 
the formation of labor unions in southern cotton mills as 
a means of better citizenship.” The Bulletin for April 
14, 1927, was even more violent in its attack on Rev. 
Worth M. Tippy, secretary of the Council’s Commission 
on the Church and Social Service. It refers to him as a 
“parasite” and a liar and declares “there is little doubt 
that he also drew a salary from the National Child Labor 
Committee and now draws pay from union labor organ- 
izations.” The statement is, of course, as false as it is 
malicious. Dr. Tippy never received any compensation 
from any organization promoting the Child Labor Amend- 
t or from any trade union. 


this connection, though it is not related to the Coun- 
cil, it is interesting to note that the Atlanta Constitution 
for January 22, 1928 (quoted in the New Republic for 
March 7, 1928) stated that the League for Industrial 
Democracy is a “paper organization through which the 
interests seeking to stop this trek [of cotton mills] to the 
South may ‘othcially’ nide.” ‘The Constitution evidently 
believes that the League for Industrial Democracy is a 
propaganda agent for New England cotton-mill owners. 
The League is often charged with aiding communism, but 
this is certainly a new accusation. The explanation is that 
Paul Blanshard, a secretary of the League, has recently 
written a pamphlet on “Labor in Southern Cotton Mills,’ 
which was critical of industrial conditions there. 


Another attack which has been circulated rather widely 
in the Dawy Data Sheet and in various pamphlets is the 
following trom “The Red Peril,” a speech by Frank A. 
Goodwin: “On February 21, 1925, the Federal Council 
of Churches, of which Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is the head, 
announced another conference, made up of the two organ- 
izations just mentioned [the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and the Fellowship of Youth for Peace] and another one 
known as the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order. 
+’ s It is a strange thing that men like Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman and the other members of the Federal Council 
of Churches, should allow themselves to be used by this 
murder-inciting gang of Reds,” This refers to an in- 
f tional note published in this SeRvICE announcing 

coming conferences: a joint conference of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, the Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace and the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order 
at Cieveland; the first Olivet Conference, and the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference at Stockholm. 
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OtHer ATTACKS 


But many other people and organizations beside the 
Council are attacked. Conspicuous among these is Fréd- 
erick J. Libby, of the National Council for the Prevention 
of War. Mr. Libby is well known as a pacifist. In 1925, 
the Washington, D. C., Board of Education voted that 
Mr. Libby should not be allowed to speak in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia. This action was 
taken largely as a result of protests from a patriotic organ- 
ization. The latter declared that Mr. Libby is “one of the 
recognized leaders in the movement originating with 
avowed enemies of this country,” that he is “a source of 
danger . . . to the welfare of our countrymen,” that 
he has never “expressed a word of loyalty to our ‘Con- 
stitution,” that, if not a communist, he cooperates with 
communists. On March 7, 1924, Brigadier General Bow- 
ley attacked Mr. Libby in an address before the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. Affidavits were sworn 
to by four of his listeners that General Bowley had 
charged that Mr. Libby is a communist, that the National 
Council for the Prevention of War is an organ of the 
Soviet government, that Mr. Libby takes his orders from 
Russia, etc. General Bowley was asked to give proofs 
of his charges. He referred his correspondents to Fred 
R. Marvin, R. M. Whitney, then director of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the American Defense Society, and J. 


- S. Eichelberger, editor of the Woman Patriot. None of 


them furnished any proofs. Mr. Libby emphatically 
denied all the charges, and General Bowley soon ceased 
discussing the subject. Much more recently the Windsor, 
Conn., chapter of the D. A. R. criticized sharply the local 
school authorities for allowing Mr. Libby to speak in the 
high school. Daniel Howard, superintendent of schools, 
submitted a report to the local Chamber of Commerce 
(since the resolution of the D. A. R. had been sent to 
the Chamber of Commerce) defending Mr. Libby, which 
was unanimously accepted. In regard to the Washington 
episode Mr. Howard says: “Mr. Libby’s vindication is 
complete. The Washington school board, in order to put 
an end to the contention and rid themselves of the whole 
matter, accepted the report of their investigating com- 
mittee to the effect that extreme views had been ex- 
pressed by both of the contending parties and that for 
many reasons, mostly trivial, which they set forth, per- 
sons who presented extreme views should not be invited 
to address the schools. Applying this principle, Mr. Libby 
was excluded. An honest application of the same principle 
would exclude his critics, whether among the men who 
opposed him or the Daughters of the American Revolu- 


In this connection may be cited the statement of Lieut. 
Col. C. Seymour Bullock, in an address before the New 
York Government Club: “Madam Chairman, it was 
never the business of the church to prevent war.” (Taken 
from the N. Y. Christian Advocate, March 15, 1928.) 


Several other attempts to interfere with addresses sched- 
uled by such well-known speakers as Lucia Ames Mead, 
John Nevin Sayre, and Kirby Page have been discussed 
at different times in INFORMATION SERVICE. (See issues 
<7 anuary 8, 1927, November 26, 1927 and January 28, 
1928.) 


One of the most conspicuous attacks on the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation was that of the Fort Wayne (Indiana) 
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News-Sentinel last spring. In March this newspaper pub- 
lished a series of articles on radicalism, chiefly attacking 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation and Miss Ida L. Jones, 
general secretary of the Fort Wayne Y. W. C. A., and 
Miss Pattie Ellis, industrial secretary, because they were 
members of the Fellowship. The two secretaries had 
served for nine and two years respectively. They finally 
resigned, and their resignations were accepted. The at- 
tack was on the pacifist side of the Fellowship, which was 
charged with being “communist,” “soviet-controlled,” etc. 
The inaccuracies of the “spider-web” chart issued in the 
News-Sentinel’s brief have already been referred to. 


Another well-known religious leader who is bitterly 
attacked by the propagandists is Sherwood Eddy, associate 
general secretary of the National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. The attacks on Mr. Eddy are due, in part, to his 
pronounced pacifism, and, in part, to the fact that he 
advocates the recognition of Soviet Russia. In the Chris- 
tian Century for March 1, 1928, Mr. Eddy states that he 
and other speakers, including Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, have 
been prevented by the American Legion from speaking in 
several cities in the South. Mr. Eddy cites the following 
eens from Commander Spafford to a department com- 
mander : 


“My dear ———— 

“I have information that our well-known international- 
ist, Sherwood Eddy, is scheduled to speak in as 
follows: ———————-. I enclose herewith copy of the 
history of Sherwood Eddy obtained from Colonel Ralph 
Royal Bush, editor of ‘The Scabbard and Blade,’ Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Eddy was scheduled to speak in 
on ——————. His engagement was cancelled because 
proper pressure was brought to bear. 


“Tt is best not to attempt to put over any public propa- 
ganda against Mr. Eddy, for there is nothing better in the 
world to insure a packed house. 


“Mr. Eddy is a very versatile speaker, and when he is 
speaking to an audience which he knows to be entirely 
out of sympathy with him he does not preach ultra paci- 
fism or radicalism. It seems, therefore, the best thing 
to do, if possible, is to prevent his speaking, and failing 
in that, to see that he is followed up with a good speaker 
who will instil a little radical nationalism. 

“(Signed) Epwarp SPAFForD.” 


The next letter is from the department commander to 
a local officer of the Legion: 


“The American Legion 
“Office of the 
“Department Commander 
“My dear 
“I am advised by Ed Spafford, National Commander 
of the Legion, that Sherwood Eddy is billed to speak at 
on 


“Sherwood Eddy is not the sort of man that can do 
any good. I enclose history of Eddy prepared by Colonel 
Ralph Royal Bush, editor of ‘The Scabbard and Blade,’ 
of Akron, Ohio. I understand that Eddy has endeavored 
to schedule other engagements in ———————— but in 
most instances he has been refused, or if the engagement 
was made, engagement was later cancelled. 


“T suggest you get in touch with the proper people at 
——_—_————— and either have the engagement canc 
or arrange for some good legionnaire to speak after Ragin, 


“Very truly yours, 


“(Signed) Department Commander.” 
“Note on back of letter. 


“T have already stopped Eddy’s engagements in 
and received a letter of congratulation from Gen. Bowley 
for same.” 


In the same article Mr. Eddy makes his own position 
clear in the following statement from an address at a 
public meeting. “I am not and never have been a ‘com- 
munist’ or sympathizer with their doctrines. I am not 
and never have been a ‘socialist.’ I am, in a modest way, 
a capitalist. I believe in the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to the whole of life and to the solution of all its 
problems—economic, interracial, international. I believe 
in the Christian home as the foundation of society and 
have never advocated nor believed in ‘trial marriage,’ ‘free 
love,’ ‘communism’ and other doctrines attributed to me 
by idle rumor and false propaganda.” 


The immigrant, whether alien or citizen, is generally 
under suspicion by these propagandists. Thus, in a dis- 
cussion of the Citizens’ Non-Intervention Committee, 
Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists says that 13 members “are 
foreign born.” Ona single page (113) the fact that Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise was born outside the United States is 
repeated three times. ip 


The women’s organizations have not been exempt from 
criticism. Much of it emanates from the Woman Patriot, 
successor to the Woman’s Protest, an anti-suffrage maga- 
zine, and from the Massachusetts Public Interests League, 
which has opposed the Sheppard-Towner Act, Child Labor 
Amendment, etc. The Woman’s Joint Congressional 
Committee, which is composed of representatives of the 
national women’s organizations interested in promoting 
certain types of legislation in Congress, is described as 
“an almost perfect device for misrepresenting the organ- 
ized women of the country before Congress.” (Petition 
of the directors of the Woman Patriot Publishing Co., 
against the Phipps-Parker bill to extend the Maternity 
Act printed in the Congressional Record, 69th Congress, 
Ist sess., p. 12946.) 


The following is a typical attack on the Children’s 
Bureau. “Madame Kollontai’s book on many of these 
social problems was published by this Bureau [the refer- 
ence is to the Women’s Bureau but the speaker evidently 
meant to refer to the Children’s Bureau] and circulated 
throughout the United States. Money was taken from 
the taxpayers of the United States to publish a book by 
this bolshevik, who was one of the most cruel and heart- 
less women that infested Russia under Lenine and Trot- 
sky.” (Speech by Senator King, Printed in Congressional 
Record, February 25, 1927, pp. 4887-4888.) But as a 
matter of fact “Mme. Kollontai’s book has never been 
published or distributed by the Children’s Bureau [or the 
Women’s Bureau], the Bureau has never owned a Vy 
of the book and, so far as is known, it has never in 
translated into English. It is cited in a bibliography and 
bibliographical note in a Bureau publication on maternity 
benefit systems in certain foreign countries. . . . The 
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Children’s Bureau has never advocated a maternity bene- 
fit system for the United States.” (From Chlidren’s Bu- 
Publication No. 57, pp. 175 and 195.) 


he following attack was made on the National 
Women’s Trade Union League: “That League [The 
National Women’s Trade Union League] is the founder 
of the ‘International Federation of Working Women’ 
and thus affiliated with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions at Amsterdam—the ‘Amsterdam Interna- 
tional’—an organization so radical that it has been repeat- 
edly denounced by the American Federation of Labor.” 
(The Woman Patriot, July 15, 1926.) But the National 
Women’s Trade Union League is not and never has been 
affiliated with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. It did found the International Federation of 
Working Women, but when the European delegates to 
the latter voted that it should become a women’s bureau 
of the International Federation, the National Women’s 
Trade Union League officially severed its connection with 
the International Federation of Working Women. The 
Women’s Trade Union League is endorsed by, and co- 
operates with the American Federation of Labor. 


But of all the women’s organizations undoubtedly the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
has been most sharply attacked. The chief accusation 
against this organization is that it subscribes to the 
“slackers’ oath.” The following statement was made 
by Mrs. R. C. Potts, president of the National Patriotic 
Council, at the hearings on the Welsh bill (H. R. 8538) 

bolish compulsory military training, 69th Congress, 

session, p. 131. “The female speaker yesterday said 
that the International League for Peace and Freedom 
did not subscribe to the ‘slackers’ oath.’ I can tell the 
chairman where he can get a copy of the minutes of the 
Zurich conference, where it was recorded that they sub- 
scribed to that. So that that was either a misstatement 
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or a falsehood; it was not true anyway.” But consider 
the affidavit of Hannah Clothier Hull, which was read at 


the same hearings. 


“Women’s International League, 
“Chicago, Ill., May 12, 1926. 

“The statement of Dorothy Detzer, executive secretary 
of the United States section of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, that the Women’s 
International League does not require a pledge has been 
challenged because of the action taken at the International 
convention of the league in Zurich in 1919, At that time, 
only a year after the Great War, a group of women from 
the allied and enemy countries in congress assembled rose 
and declared that they would do everything in their power 
toward the ending of war and the coming of permanent 
peace. 

“The committee will surely recognize the difference 
between this spontaneous declaration of women coming 
from 23 countries across the world and the matter of 
policy involved in requesting or requiring a written pledge 
by the membership of this organization. 

“This, therefore, it to certify that members of the 
Women’s International League are not now, and never 
have been, requested or required to sign a pledge or take 
an oath of any kind whatsoever against service in time 
of war. Such a pledge has been proposed at different 


- conventions of the league, but has always been overwhelm- 


ingly voted down. 


“HANNAH CLOTHIER HULL, 
“National Chairman, United States Section.” 


The list of untruthful and totally misleading state- 
ments might be indefinitely prolonged. What has been 
here given, however, is ample for the purpose of this 
summary. 


Additional copies of this issue may be obtained 
at 15 cents each. 
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